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THE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
Just to let thy Father do 
What He will; 
Just to know that He is true 
And be still : 
Just to follow hour by hour 
As He leadeth ; 
Just to draw the moment's power 
As it needeth ; 
Just to trust Him—that is all 
Then the day will surely be 
Peaceful, and whate'er befall, 
Bright and blessed, calm and free. 


Just to let Him speak to thee 
Through his word ; 
Watching that His voice may be 

Clearly heard ; 
Just to tell Him everything 
As it rises; 
And at once to Him to bring 
All surprises ; 
Just to listen, and to stay 
Where you cannot miss His voice 
That is all! And thus, to-day, 
Communing, you shall rejoice. 


Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK. 
( Continued.) 


Ow1na probably to his failing health the manu- 
script here closes, but on several occasions afterward 
he accompanied different Friends who traveled in 
the cause of truth, taking them in his own convey- 
ance from place to place, and fully entering into the 
spiritual work in which they were enlisted; and 
many are the testimonies to his qualifications for the | 
important service of elder in the church which sta- | 
tion he acceptably filled until his death. 

Our friend, Martha Dodgson, writes: “ The first 
time I met Charles to be personally acquainted witb 
him was at Ohio Yearly Meeting, held at Salem, in 
1871. He was companion for Perry John, and I for | 
Sarah Hunt, and there was then a bond of near 
unity of feeling formed between us.” 

In the Tenth month, he and his wife, who had 
long been an esteemed elder in our Society, attended 
the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of George 
and Catharine M. Truman, of Philadelphia. At that 
time there was no railroad communication between 
Warminster and the city, and as Elizabeth’s health 
was frail, her family thought she was not strong 
enough to bear the drive, but she was anxious to go 
and her husband arranged to take her. They reached | 
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there safely and she enjoyed the occasion. The next 
morning Charles returned home, she remaining to 
visit her brother and his family. The morning next 
ensuing, on going to her bedside life was found to be 
extinct; so quietly had she passed away that her 
brother and his wife who occupied the adjoining 
room with the communicating door open, were not 
aware of it. She was a woman of much religious ex- 
perience, useful in her neighborhood, helpful in 
times of sickness, a valuable elder of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, and her sudden death was much 
lamented. She was brought to her home, and a few 
days after, amid a large company of relatives and 
friends, her body was consigned to its final resting 
place in Friends’ burying ground at Warminster. 

Martha Dodgson again writes: “‘In the summer 
of 1872, Martha E. Travilla made a religious visit to 
the families of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Charles and I entered into the labor with her, and I 
can say that in that work we were truly a united band. 
In the fall of 1872 we were again companions with 
Martha in visiting the families of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, Del..—an arduous concern.” 

In the fall of 1873 Charles accompanied the above 
Friends on a visit to the families of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, L. I. 

When not religiously engaged elsewhere, Charles 
Kirk was regularly found at the appointed hour in 
attendance at his own meeting, in which bis gravity 
of deportment and solidity of countenance gave evi- 
dence that his mind was exercised on subjects affect- 
ing his highest welfare. In the latter part of his life 
he not unfrequently expressed his concern for the 
spiritual growth in the truth of his fellow members, 


| and for the maintenance of the righteous testimonies 


as professed by Friends. 

But while ardently attached to the Society of 
which he was a birthright and also a convinced 
member, and long one of its regularly appointed 


| overseers, he sympathized with the faithful adher- 


ents in all denominations, and was often pleasantly 


| associated with them in works affecting the best in- 


terests of the community. Asa director of the pub- 
lic schools he labored long and faithfully, and in all 
other organizations of practical value in the locality 
in which he lived he took an active part until near 
the close of his life. 

In the Third month, 1874, Charles Kirk was 
united in marriage to Harriet E. Stockly of Philadel- 
phia. The ceremony took place at the house of Dill- 
wyn and Susan M. Parrish, and was under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
held at Race street. Besides the Friends above men- 
tioned several dedicated servants of the Most High 





were present; among them Jane Johnson, Deborah 
F. Wharton, William and Sarah J. Sharpless, Ann A. 
Townsend, Lydia Gillingham, and others. 

In the Seventh month next ensuing, Charles Kirk 
accompanied by his wife, Jane D. Satterthwait, and 
Wm. Wade Griscom, visited the meetings of Concord 
Quarter, under an appointment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education, to inquire into the 
condition of school property. 

In the Eighth month of the same year, with the 
approval of Horsham Monthly Meeting he accompa- 
nied his wife on a religious visit to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. They received much kindness from those 
visited, and returned to their home under an hum- 
bling sense of the goodness of their Heavenly Father. 
Sixth month, 1875, they attended Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Crosswicks, N. J., and in the 
Seventh month were furnished by their monthly 


nae 


CHARLES KIRK. 


meeting with minutes for religious labor in some of | 


the Western States. The prospect of leaving home 


for so long a time as would be required for this ser- | 


vice, brought a solemn covering over their minds, 
but day by day way was made for them in the hearts 
of the people, and after an absence of more than five 
weeks they were favored to return to their home, 
having with satisfaction attended the first yearly 
meeting held in Illinois, Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
most of the meetings in Iowa, several in Illinois and 
Indiana, and some in Ohio. 

1876. The yearly meeting’s committee on educa- 
tion appointed six of their number “ to visit, as way 
opened, or as they felt their minds drawn, any and 
every section of the yearly meeting to aid in es- 
tablishing schools or assist those already established | 
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that need help to enable them to continue; also to 
endeavor to stir up in the minds of its members a 
more active concern for the education of their chil- 
dren under the care of Friends, either in meeting, 
neighborhood, or family schools.” Charles Kirk and 
wife being included in the appointment, in the Sey- 
enth month of this year, with others of the sub- 
committee, held a conference on the subject at New- 
town Square, and in pursuance of the same concern, 
attended Western and Caln Quarters. In the former, 
no way was made for them to work at that time, but 
in the latter a general feeling of interest was mani- 
fested, and a committee appointed. Subsequently, 
conferences were held with the Friends of Wood- 


| bury, Upper Greenwich, and Mullica Hill, N. J., and 


Haddonfield Quarter was attended. Therethey met 
a full expression of unity, manifested by the ap- 
pointment of a committee. 

The same fall, 1876, with the sanction of 
their monthly meeting, they attended Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. Before leaving home 
Charles contracted a heavy cold, and the 
weather being inclement it increased until he 
was prostrated on a sick bed, and suffered 
greatly with oppression and weakness. It was 
a trial of his faith, but he was favored to bear 
it with patience and cheerfulness. He reached 
his home with difficulty, but with a feeling of 
peace and abounding gratitude to his Heavenly 
Father. 

The early part of the succeeding winter 
the weather was very cold, and for six weeks 
the ground was covered with snow; but the 
temperature moderated, and bright sunshiny 
days shed lustre over the landscape, and 
Charles Kirk’s home was enlivened by the 
presence of many dear friends, in whose cheer- 
ful society his social feelings were strength- 
ened, and he realized the truth of the expres- 
sion: “ Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friends.” While 
he greatly appreciated having his friends visit 
him in his home, yet when alone with his 
family he was never gloomy or despondent, 
but unselfish and considerate of the comfort of 
those around him ; when not actively engaged 
it was his custom to spend his time mostly in 
reading, or in listening, if another were the 
reader, to that only which was calculated to 

inform the mind and enrich the heart. His mem- 
ory was remarkable. A thought once received into 
his mind was there to stay, and could be reproduced 
when wanted. He never seemed to forget anything. 
Long rows of figures once established in his memory 
were ever after quoted with accuracy. Scripture 
history was as familiar to him as the incidents of his 
daily life. 

For many years he was a director of the Union 
Public Library of Hatboro, three miles from his 
home. To this institution he gave considerable at- 
tention and interest; he was for a Jong time on the 
purchasing committee, and was concerned to select 
only such books as were instructive and profitable. 

In the Eighth month, 1878, he and his wife at- 
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tended Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at the 
Valley, Pa., and in Tenth month they united with 
other members of the educational committee in 
holding a conference at Kennett Square, which was 
an encouraging opportunity. While from home at 
this time he attended the First-day morning meeting 
at West Grove, Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, held at 
Plymouth, and the meetings at Quakertown and 
Stroudsburg, Pa. He had long desired to visit 
Friends in those sections of his own Quarter, and 
he felt richly repaid for the effort. 

In the early part of Tenth month he and his 
wife spent eleven days very pleasantly among their 
friends and relatives in Maryland and Delaware. 
They attended the monthly meetings of Fallston and 
Baltimore, and the First-day meeting at Sandy 
Spring. While in Baltimore they were kindly enter- 
tained by Joseph J. and Anna T. Janney, where in 
the evening a number of Friends collected. While 
in Smyrna, Dal., they made a call of unusual interest 
on their esteemed friend Aun Denny, then nearly 
one hundred and one years of age. Her step was 
quick, her mind bright, and she retained her usual 
characteristics until her death, which occurred about 
two years after. 

In the Sixth month, 1879, with minutes of unity 
from their monthly meeting, they attended Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, some of the meetings composing it, 
and Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting. The entire 
service was an interesting one, and they returned 
with the covering of peace, satisfied in having done 
what they felt was required of them. 

On his birthdays, which occurred on the 10th of 
the Twelfth month, and also on the first day of each 
year, his children, grandchildren, and mostly one or 
two others of the family were usually collected in 
his home, and these re-unions he greatly enjoyed un- 
til his health became too frail to bear the excitement 
of anticipating them. 

1880. The early part of this year they were sev- 
eral times at neighboring meetings under a feeling of 
apprehended duty. Accompanied by Dillwyn and 
Susan M. Parrish, they attended the three monthly 
meetings in Philadelphia, and mingled socially with 
many dear friends there and elsewhere, by which he 
felt his spiritual strength renewed, and a fresh im- 
petus given to strive to live under the divine anoint- 
ing. In the Second month, with the sanction of 
their friends they attended Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meeting, N. J., and had a refreshing time, 
religiously and socially, and soon after with others of 
the committee, they held satisfactory conferences on 
the subject of education at Byberry, Pa., Salem and 
Moorestown, N. J. Having obtained a minute for 
the purpose in the Fifth month, he accompanied his 
wife to New York Yearly Meeting, on which occasion 
they found kind entertainment at the house of their 
young friends, Robert and Tacie Willetts. 

On the 20th of the same month, under an appoint- 
ment of their quarterly meeting, they attended the 
First-day meeting at Norristown, also a circular meet- 
ing at the Valley, and remained a day or two with 
relatives there, very pleasantly. 

In the following Tenth month minutes were 





‘of the peasantry were hanged. 








granted them to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
which they experienced to be a season of divine 
favor, and they returned with a feeling of thankful- 
ness to the Heavenly Father for the loving manifes- 
tations of friendship and affection bestowed upon 
them. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 


THE progress of the East is so slow as compared with 
that of the West, and the survival of ancient things 
is 80 marked, when the European leaves the railways 
of Europe for the baggage-mules of the Levant, that 
the new-comer is tempted to suppose that the condi- 
tion of the countries east of the Mediterranean is 
immutable, and will so remain while the Turkish 
empire endures. Yet within the last twenty years 
great changes have come over Syria and Palestine, 
and the course of events in Cyprus and Egypt has 
not been without its effects on the neighboring 
shores. Yet greater changes are actually now com- 
mencing to be made, andSmay perhaps result in the 
realization of what seemed mere dreams only a dozen 
years ago. 

When, after?the bombardment of Acre in 1840, 
the power of the sultan was reéstablished in Syria, 
with the aid of the British fleet, the Turkish govern- 
ment was called upon to rule‘a region which had long 
been accustomed to semi-independence, under vari- 
ous native families dwellingjat the different ‘‘ seats” 
throughout the country.jThe real power of the pa- 
shas was at first small, but gradually increased ; and 
the turbulent hill population of the Samaritan region 
was finally reduced to submission, through the cruel 
severity of the Kurdish governors. Great numbers 
The old faction- 
fights of the Keis and Yemini, and of the smal! lo- 
cal factions which existed in‘the cities and even in 
the villages, were repressed,;and the taxes were 
farmed out, and collected by the aid of a mounted 
force. But twenty years ago the power of the sultan, 
in the regions beyond the Jordan, was still nominal ; 
and yet more recently the provincial governor, set- 
ting forth to levy tribute from the Beni Sakbr, has 
been glad to return even with the loss of all his 
clothing. 

The use of repeating-rifles, with which the Turk- 
ish mounted police were armed, soon, however, 
changed this condition of lawlessness to one of law, 
as the Turks understand the word. The nomads, 
first driven from the western plains, were afterwards 
controlled with increasing success, by the governor 
whose seat is at the town of Es Salt in Gilead. The 
power of the true Arabs has, year by year, decreased 
on the eastern borders of Syria, and has become ex- 
tinct west of the Jordan; the power of the Turks 
has constantly waxed stronger, so that at the present 
time independence has almost ceased to exist within 
the borders of the Syrian provinces. The massacres 
of 1860 at Damascus also led to very important 
changes in the Lebanon region. The Maronites, un- 
der an equitable government, have multiplied and 
prospered ; and their enemies, the Druzes, gradually 








deserting the Lebanon, are now mainly settled on 
Mount Hermon, and in the broad plains of Bashsn. 
They are among the most independent and turbulent 
of the sultan’s subjects in this region; but are held 
in check by means of military forts, established by 
the Damascus government for that object. 

The exploration of the country, and the numer- 
ous publications to which it gave rise, have also had 
their effect in the great increase of the annual visi- 
tors, who now descend on Palestine in armies at 
Easter time, and whose travels are now rather more 
widely extended than of old, though a few, compara- 
tively, have followed the example of our royal prin- 
cess, who, in 1882, visited the greater part of the cen- 
tral region beyond the Jordan. This familiarity with 
Western customs and wants has wrought considera- 
ble change in the manners of the peasantry in many 
regions ; and although the change is in some respects 
not for the better, it seems that the old fanaticism of 
the Moslems in the mountain regions has been in 
great degree extinguished, at least as far as outward 
manner is concerned. The changes are, however, 
not merely in floating population, or in peasant man- 
ners, for the actual residents in Palestine are becom- 
ing more numerous, and are increased chiefly from 
foreign sources. The German colonies,which have now 
been established for twenty-two years at Jaffa, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem, have spread, and introduced a Euro- 
pean element into the country. The increased power 
and wealth of individual Jews has led to the pur- 
chase of land, in which Jewish capital has been 
sunk, and has encouraged other Jews to enter the 
country. 

This influx of Jewish population, which has now 
been going on with increasing rapidity for about a 
dozen years, has, during that time, been mainly due 
to the oppression of the race iu Russia. The recent 
severe edicts which have excluded the Jews from 
Moscow, forcing them to sell even their synagogues, 
and to fly for their lives, bave quite recenty given a 
new and very urgent impulse to the question as to 
Jewish colonization in Palestine— an impulse from 
within, not from without, which is for that reason 
more likely to lead to practical results. Should this 
movement continue to grow in favor, and to attract 
the influence and capital of Jewish leaders of weight, 
we may perbaps be destined to witness a very re- 
markable historic event—the return of the Jews to 
their native land—and a change in the condition of 
Palestine without precedent in modern times. It is 
proposed here, briefly to consider the feasibility and 
the desirability of such a movement, its chances of 
success, and the difficulties to be overcome; and to 
consider also the recent events within the country— 
such as the construction of railways, and changes of 
laws which created disabilities for foreigners anxious 
to settle in the Turkish dominions—whiech tend to 
remove difficulties, and to render the result in ques- 
tion more probable. 

The recent outcry against the Jews on the Conti- 
nent was one of the main reasons why the project of 
a return to Palestine began to be entertained by their 
leaders. This has been intensified by the recent ac- 
tion of the governor of Moscow. The Jews are, per- 
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haps, the best organized of civilized people, and rec. 
ognize more completely than any other race, the 
duty of providing for those among them who are 
poor and unfortunate; but the strain on their re. 
sources has suddenly become very heavy. It is said 
that fifteen thousand poor and destitute Jews have 
arrived in England within six months, and ap 
equally large influx is impending. The laws now 
being enforced in Russia may lead to the displace. 
ment of something like a million of Russian subjects 
—Jews by race and by religion; and the question 
therefore becomes imperious, Where are they to go? 
and what are they to do if the conditions of ex- 
istence in Russia itself are rendered insupport- 
able ? 

When Nehemiah came to Jerusalem he found 
grievous complaints against the Jews, that they had 
become mortgagees of the peasant lands ; but it must 
be remembered that the class that returned with Ezra 
was not an agricultural class—the Babylonians had 
left the vine-dressers and tillers of the soil in their 
own country when they took away captive the priests, 
princes, and merchants of Judah; and it is notable, 
from cuneiform tablets of sales, that the Jews were 


trading in Babylon, in land, slaves, and houses, even 


during their captivity and in later times. In the 
same way, the Jews, who, about 1880, fled to Pales- 
tine, and invaded Jerusalem, made a living by be- 
coming middlemen between the peasants and their 
customers in the city. Half a century ago, it is said 
that there were not above eight thousand Jews in 
Palestine ; at the present moment their numbers are 
reckoned at not less than one hundred thousand, of 
whom some fifteen thousand are settled in or close to 
Jerusalem, representing nearly half of the present 
population of the town. Most of the new-comers ar- 
rived in a state bordering on destitution ; but have 
in a few years so increased their means as to be able 
to buy land and found building clubs, which have 
raised long streets of houses where there was once 
nothing but rock to be seen. The arrangement for 
inhabiting such houses is curious, since the contribu- 
tors drew lots among themselves for the first tenancy. 
It is now stated inthe Jewish press that the erection 
of four thousand houses is contemplated along the 
The main 
difficulty in such building is the water supply; for 
Jerusalem possesses only one very indifferent spring, 
and its inhabitants are mainly dependent on rain- 
water cisterns. This is a very ancient question, and 
one which in Pilate’s time the Romans solved by 
making two long aqueducts from the springs of Etam 
and from other fountains south of Bethlehem ; but 
these have been allowed to fall into ruins—the lower 
one only from time to time, when mended, bringing 
water to the Temple enclosure, while the upper chan- 
nel has been entirely deserted. An English com- 
pany has, however, of late proposed to remedy this 
defect—although it may be doubted if the available 
supplies will be sufficient for a largely increased pop- 
ulation. 

In addition to these purely Jewish settlements, 
efforts have been made by the missions to assist the 
Jews by a special fund, which was intended to found 
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a colony in the low hills west of the city at Artif. 
The choice of a site cannot be considered very judi- 
cious, since the villages in the valleys suffer much 
from fever in autumn. Nevertheless, an agricultural 
center has actually been founded, and many of the 
destitute emigrants were thus drawn away from the 
over-crowded capital. It does not, however, appear 
that any large proportion of the Jews so assisted by 
Christian Missions have as yet embraced Christian- 
ity ; and the action of the Mission is regarded with 
much sorrow by their co-religionists in England, and 
has had the effect of stirring up many to assist their 
brethren in the East, rather than leave them to the 
charity of the Gentiles. 

The method whereby these destitute immigrants 
made their remarkable advance is characteristic and 
simple. They offered themselves as intermediaries 
and capitalists, though possessing very little cash. 
They met the peasants who were bringing their pro- 
duce to the capital, at some distance from the gates, 
and purchased all their stock. The peasants were 


both willing so as to save the loss of time and the 


uncertainty belonging to a sale in the crowded mar- 
kets, and were also very willing to shorten their 
day’s journey by several miles. But the Jew did 
not pay in cash, but in small promissory notes, which 
they had agreed to accept between themselves. By 
this means the peasant was forced, if he accepted 


the Jew’s offer, either to resell his notes at a dis- | 


count, or to deal solely with Jewish sellers. These 
notes were pronounced illegal by the government, 
and their withdrawal was ordered. The Jews re- 


fused to accept them save at a very large discount; | 
the loss fell on the peasantry, and the consequence | 


was that they very soon reiippeared in the market. 


When, by these means, the Jewish middleman has | 


made a considerable profit, there is no doubt that 


some will undersell their fellows by offering cash to 
the peasants; but meantime the city population falls | 


into the hands of Jewish traders, who hold the food- 
supply in their power; and the increase of prices, 
and the coercion thus made practicable, cannot be 


said to have made the Jews popular with the more | 
primitive population, by whom such sudden changes | 


from ancient methods were entirely unforseen. 
The Jew of Russia and of the East is very differ- 
ent from the civilized Jew of the West. He has not 


attained to either the education or the refinement of 


his more favored brethren, and he isan Uriental, not 
a European. For this reason he is better fitted at the 
present time for Oriental life, and for the conditions 
which prevail in Eastern countries. Moreover, the 
journey from Russia to Palestine is short and inex- 


rope to reach England. The country is almost next 


door to the home from which, in Austria or at Mos- | 


cow, he is likely to be expelled. The question re- 
mains, Will he be allowed to return to the land of 
his fathers? and will he be able to live there in 
peace and in prosperity when he gains admission ? 
From a political point of view, no real objection 
can be urged, save on the part of the Russians, who 
are taking energetic action to bring about a result, 
which has already been prejudicial to their interests, 
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and which in the end may be yet more damaging. 
The Jews are a peace-loving people, and all their in- 
terests are bound up in peace, and in the commerce 
which so much depends on tranquillity. The perse- 
cution of Jews has already rendered abortive the re- 
cent Russian attempt to raise money, which may be 
suspected to be mainly useful for warlike purposes, 
Public opinion is too strong among the Jews to be 
disregarded by even the most wealthy and powerful 
among their great capitalists. No great ;Hebrew 
banker can assist a people who are active in ruining 
Hebrew commerce. On the other hand, the sultan 
might expect to find useful allies among ‘those who 
cannot but nourish for many years a jbitter resent- 
ment against their persecutors. A Jewish population 
in Palestine would rank on the side of their hosts, 
were they received with open arms; and would rep- 
resent a much more powerful interest than do the 
Circassians, to whom the sultan has already given 
shelter, settling them in the Jaulan plains south of 
Mount Hermon. It may be that such an fargument 
may not appeal to the khalif, who, as the head of Is- 
lam, must see with suspicion the increasing? power of 
his non-Moslem subjects ; but surely the presence of 
the Jewish ally is better than the futurefapproach of 
the Greek Christian enemy. The Moslem}population 
does not increase in Syria; the country;is empty, 
compared with its capability of supporting a popula- 
tion ; and appears to be a prey already within the 


| grasp of Russian armies from the East, whenever the 


signal is given. 

The objections which are raised by those who 
claim to be practical critics of such a scheme are, 
briefly,—first, that the Turkish government will not 
consent, and will make it impossible for a Jewish 
colony to succeed ; secondly, that the country is al- 
ready populated, and is little better than a rocky des- 
ert; thirdly, that the Jews will never take to agri- 
cultural pursuits, being entirely addicted to trade; 
and, lastly, that the movement is “ enthusiastic,” 
which in the present time is equivalent to saying 
that it is a mere religious delusion, not organized by 
practical men of business. 

As regards the first point, it remains to be proved 
that the sultan is averse to such projects. Itis stated 
in the Jewish press that the restrictions which pre- 
vented foreigners from acquiring land in the East 
have quite recently been withdrawn. They have 
never really prevented such titles being acquired and 
recognized. Missionary societies have evaded the law 
by making purchases through Moslem agents. Jew- 
ish and other capitalists have already acquired land, 


| and have prospered in spite of the dreaded bakshish 
pensive, as compared with the task of crossing Eu- | 


system. The financial position of the Jews would 
probably render it easier for them than for others to 
overcome the sultan’s objections, and they can hardly 
be recognized as having a common interest with any 


| of those who covet his dominions. The spirit of na- 


tionality might no doubt arise among them when 
gathered in a fatherland; but the Jewish bond of 
union is religious rather than national, and the Koran 
places the Jew, and the Christian also, in a different 
category—as tributaries allowed the exercise of their 
own creed—from that in which it ranks those who 
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have no “ religion of a book.” The government of the 
Porte holds in its gift the waste lands which, accord- 
ing to law, it can bestow without payment on those 
who are willing to cultivate; and some years ago it 
was calculated that two hundred thousand acres of 
such land existed in Lower Galilee, while beyond 
Jordan the healthy region of Gilead sustains only a 
very sparse settled population. The ruined condition 
of the peasantry also makes them willing to dispose 
of their freehold lands to any purchaser, although 
such arrangements should be so concluded as not to 
discourage or dispossess the native population, which, 
however small, is sturdy and laborious, and better 
fitted than any other element of population to till 
the land, under just and favorable conditions. 

To say that the country is already populated is to 
make a statement applicable to any other part of the 
world. The new colonies in South Africa already 
contain so large a Kaffir population that it seems im- 
possible in many parts to find room for white men, 
without grievous injustice to a law-abiding and 
peaceful race of original owners; yet we never hear 
this urged as a reason against colonization in Africa. 
The whole population of Syria at the present time, 
in an area considerably larger than Wales, does not 
probably amount to half the population of London. 
The only city which can be so called—Damascus— 
contains not much more than two hundred thousand 
souls. Beyond Jordan the nomad population, in a 
region thickly covered with the ruins of towns, vine- 
yards, and olive-yards, with ancient roads and other 
public works, averages only about seven souls to the 
square mile. That the country once supported ten 
times its present population there is abundant evi- 
dence, from the ruins which date from the prosper- 
ous days of Roman and Byzantine rule. Even un- 
der the Norman kings the population was probably 
much larger than it now is. The country itself at- 
tests that there is room and to spare for another mil- 
lion of inhabitants. The impression that Palestine 
is an unfertile country is probably due to the fact 
that most visitors travel through its least fertile and 
most rugged parts. Deserts fringe the Dead Sea, and 
the chalk plateau to the south of Beersheba is fitted 
only for pastoral existence in the present condition 
of its water supply. But, speaking generally as to 
climate, fertility, and productions, Palestine resem- 
bles the south of Italy, which is called from of old 
the “ Garden of the World.” In our own country 
we have stony regions, barren hills, and pastoral 
wolds, yet England is not regarded as a country un- 
fit for agriculture ; and even now, under the most un- 
favorable conditions, Palestine is still a land of corn 
and wine and oil. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


Tue advantage of living does not consist in length 
of days, but in the right employment of them.— 
Montaigne. 


AtracH thyself to truth ; defend justice; rejoice 


in the beautiful. That which comes to thee with 
time, time will take away ; that which is eternal will 
remain in thy heart.—Esaias Tegner. 


| 


| called George Rofe. 


| 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
SWARTHMORE. 
(Conclusion.) 


We have “Two Treatisis Concerning the 
Light 


Divine 

By John Norris, M. A., Rector, etc., 
London, 1692,” but none of the three replies 
to it, two by Friends and one in vindication of Friends 
by a minister of the Church of England. 

John Norris says of Robert Barclay : “ I know of 
no Church or Society of Christians that is already so 
rich in Reputation for Great Men, but might well be 
proud of the Accession of so considerable a Writer, 

Mr. Barclay is a very great Man, and were it 
not for that Common Prejudice that lies against him, 
as being: a Quaker, would be as sure not to fail of 
that Character in the World, as any of the finest 
Wits this Age has produced.” 

We have Stephen Crisp’s Works, first edition, ed- 
ited by John Field. 1694. 

In “A Short Account of the Life of Mr. John 
Pennyman London, 1696,” on pages 34 and 
35, there is printed in full, in red ink, the testimony 
of disownment against him, concluding with the 
words: “Given forth the 10th day of the Month 
called August, 1670, By Us, who are in Scorn called 
Quakers.” 

Of the writings of Francis Bugg against the Qua- 
kers, after his departure from the truth, we have 
nineteen titles, most of them before 1700. 

We have Charles Leslie’s “‘ Snake in the Grass; or 
Satan Transformed into an Angel of Light,” ete. 2d 
edition, 1697; both the 3d editions, 1698, one with 
the frontispiece of the woman preaching, standing 
in a barrel, etc., and the replies to it by Geo. White- 
head: “‘An Antidote against the Venome of the 
Snake in the Grass,” and Joseph Wyeth’s “Anguis 
Flagellatus: or a Switch for the Snake;” Leslie’s 
“ Defense of the Snake in the Grass,” 1700; his “ Sa- 
tan Disrob’d from his Disguise of Light,” 1698; his 
“ Primitive Heresie Revived, in the Faith and Prac- 
tice of the People called Quakers,” 1698, with the 
answer by Joseph Wyeth, “ Primitive Christianity 
Continued, in the Faith and Practice of the People 
called Quakers,’’ 1698; his reply to Joseph Wyeth’s 
“Anguis Flagellatus,” 1702, and other works against 
Friends. 

We have also the following works, published in 
1697, by “ Trepidantium Malleus” [Samuel Young]: 
“ William Penn And the Quakers either Impostors, 
or Apostates, Which they please ;”’ “A Reprimand for 
the Author of a Libel Entitled George Keith an 
Apostate,” and “The Foxonian Quakers, Dunces, 
Lyars, and Slanderers, Proved out of George Fox's 
Journal, And other Scribblers.” The last is dedi- 
cated “To his Unholiness William Penn, the English 
Pope.” 

The following are some of our pamphlets, pub- 
lished before 1700, and are from the Thorp collection 
and various sources: 

“The Righteousness of God to Man .. . By 
a Sufferer for the Righteous Seed Sake, in the Com- 
mon Gaol of Edmond’s Bury, in Suffolk, who is 
London 1656.” 


out 
wor 
able 
day 
mer 
1664 
toa 
The 
is tl 
the 
the 
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“A Word tothe Officers of the Army. . . 
[By] T[homas] Z[achary].” 1657. 

“A Description of the True Temple, and Worship 
of God. [By John Harwood, before his 
backsliding]. 1658.” 

“Herein is held forth the Gift and Good-Will of 
God to the World, and how it is tendered.” [By 
Sarah Blackborow]. 1659. 

“An Answer to Roger Crab’s Printed paper to the 
Quakers: and Likewise to his Principles and Doc- 
trines, whose Spirit is tryed and found in the dark. 

By John Salter. 1659.” 

“An Alarm to all Flesh ; with an Invitation to the 
True Seeker forthwith to flye for his Life (Clearly) 
out of the short-lived Babylon, into the Life; out of 
words, into the Word; out of the many and change- 
able Likenesses, into Him, the same yesterday, to- 
day, for ever and ever. Also, a Word of Encourage- 
ment to the Faithful, to be faithful still, by E. B.” 
1660. This, Joseph Smith seems undecided whether 
to assign to Edward Burrough or to Edward Billing. 
The following would seem to indicate that the latter 
is the writer: 

“ Words in the Word; to be Read by Friends in 
the Simplicity, Felt in the Power, and Received in 
the Love.” By Edward Billing. 1661. 

“A Visitation of Love unto all People. 
by Priscilla] CJotton]). 1661.” 

“The Quaker’s Plea, answering all Objections, 
and they proved to be no way dangerous, but Friends 
to the King: and may be tollerated in their Religion, 
with safety to the Kingdom. P[eter] H[ardcastle]. 
1661.” 

“The Testimony of a Cloud of Witnesses, who in 


(Signed 


their Generation have testified against that Horrible. 


Evil of Forcing of Conscience, and Persecution about 
matters of Religion.—Composed together, and trans- 
lated into English, by a living Witness against the 
aforesaid evil, William Caton, 1662.” 

“The Doctrine of Perfection Vindicated.” 

By John Whitehead. 1663. 

“A Few Plain Words concerning Conformity in 
Matter of Religion and Worship: and also concern- 
ing Evidence and Judgment in Cases of Conscience.” 
By William Smith. 1664. 

“The Cry of the Innocent and Oppressed for Jus- 
tice; or, a brief Relation of the late Proceedings 
against the Prisoners called Quakers in London, and 
the manner of their Tryal at the Sessions holden at 
Hicks’s Hall and Old Bailey on the 14th, 15th, and 
17th day of October, 1664. At which places 31 of 
the said Prisoners were sentenced for Banishment.” 
etc. ‘* 1664.” 

We have three pamphlets by Patrick Livingstone, 
the first of which is called: 

“Plain and Downright-Dealing with them that 
were with us, and are gone out from us; and also to 
them that are of the same mind with them that are 
gone from us, and yet come to Meetings. 

1667.” 

We have four pamphlets by James Parke. 

We have two pamphlets by Gewase Benson, both 
on “ Oaths and Swearing.” 

Of Judith Boulbie’s writings we have: 
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| judge, overlooking the context. 


| 


“A Testimony for Truth against all Hireling 
Priests and Deceivers: With a Cry to the Inhabi- 
tants of this Nation, to turn to the Lord, before his 
dreadful Judgments overtake them. Also a Testi- 
mony against all Observers of Times and Dayes.”’ 
No date. 

There is also “An Epistle to Friends in England, 
to be Read in their Assemblies in the Fear of the 
Lord. By your Friend in the Truth, Elizabeth Hind- 
ricks. Written from Amsterdam, the 19th of the 
6th month, 1672.” 

There are also pamphlets by other women Friends 
as follows: 

Gertruyde Derils Kiesen. 

Mary Waite. 1679. 

Mary Forster. 1684. 

Dorcas Dole. 1685. 

I have mentioned only the more prominent of 
the works, and those only of writers who wrote be- 
fore the year 1700. It will be seen that this new ac- 
cession is particularly rich in the controversial works 
of the early days of Quakerism, works which are 
now very scarce, and to which access is quite diffi- 
cult. A close study of them will throw much light 
upon the religious thought of those days, as well as 
upon the origin of many of the customs and prac- 
tices which we have inherited. As aids in the study 
of the history of the Quakers and of Quakerism, 
these volumes are invaluable ; the very works in op- 
position to Friends frequently containing facts which 
are nowhere else recorded. 

These very early books, of course, constitute but 
a small part of our library. The books written dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and the early part of the 
present century are also well represented, and the 
accessions received during the year covering these 
periods are fully as interesting and as valuable as are 
those of the earlier dates. 


1677. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JUDGMENT. 


| “JupGce not, that ye be not judged; for with what 
| judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” 


Jesus, in 
closing his memorable Sermon on the Mount, gives 
this reproof against rash judgment; and it stands on 
record with as much power for tbe truth to us as it 
ever did to any, and it needs to be rightly understood. 
Therefore let none arrogate to themselves a right to 
There is no love for 
the maintenance of right so great as that manifested 
toward the woman that the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought before our Lord, saying that, “the law of 
Moses commanded that such should be stoned, but 
what sayest thou?” Now mark the reply: “ He 
that is without sin among you, let him cast a stone 
at her.” And what was the result? They being 
convicted by their own consciences, left ber alone 
with Jesus; and when he saw this he queried, 
“ Woman, where are those thine accusers? Hath no 
man condemned thee ?” And when she answered, 
“ No man, Lord,” Jesus said unto her, “ Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more.” Let the true 
lesson have its bearing here; that we are prone to 
judge by the law and under the law, not in obedience 
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to the spirit which would not condemn, leaving that 
to the individual conscience. 

O, let us have bowels of mercy, remembering tinat 
the Lord is near to everyone! Many under hasty 
judgment fail to look at their own standing, and con- 
sequently are not in a condition to judge of the life 
of another. Jesus said: “I am the light of the 
world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.’ He further 
declared : “ Ye judge after the flesh, I judge no man.” 
And again: “Judge not according to appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment.” This righteous judgment 
is not followed by those who are so prone to contend 
for the law; and many times there are mistakes in 
the life of the judge, of more account than in the soul 
of the judged. O, be tender, be loving, be true to 
thyself, lest while thou art preaching to others thou 
wilt commit a worse offense! Go bow before the 
spirit which says, neither do I condemn thee. This 
was considered a great sin, and yet how full of com- 
passion and mercy was our Lord and Master ; and we 
who profess to be obedient followers set up a rash 
judgment for no visible sin, only because our brother 
or sister is not called to walk just as we do, or 
where we do, and violating no moral or spiritual law. 
I beseech that we do not put ourselves in the judg- 
ment-seat and commit a rash act that will lay a bur- 
den grievous to be borne on another. We need to 
watch everywhere, and nowhere more earnestly than 
at our own soul’s hearth-stone. Watch, watch! 

Hoopeston, Ill. Mary G. SMITH. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FAITH. 


Ir is written, “The just shall live by faith,” also 
“the path of the just is as a shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

When we are in possession of the faith which is 
the substance of things hoped for, and by its precious 
influence are enabled to overcome the world, and the 
things thereof, which are not of the Father, but of 
the world, we become just to Him who made us to 
glorify his name by works of righteousness, and just 
too in all the relations of life, knowing without faith 
it is impossible to please God. Faith worketh by 
love: it enabled the holy men of old to endure a 
fight of afflictions, to pass through the fiery furnace 
unhurt, the smell of the fire not found on their gar- 
ments ; to escape the lions’ den, and go through tbe 
Red Sea as upon dry ground; ani again, when the 
Lord said unto Abraham: “ Get thee out of thy coun- 
try, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, into a land that I[ will shew thee,” he obeyed 
and went, and was greatly blessed. Many others are 
mentioned in the records of Scripture, who tri- 
umphed over all obstacles and opposition, and in- 
herited “the City which hath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God.” “There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at reat.” 

May we in our measure keep fast hold of this liv- 
ing faith, believing all things work together for good 
to them that love God, so that when the time comes 
when we shall be seen of men no more, we may in 
the mercy of infinite wisdom be counted worthy to 
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be numbered with the general assembly of the 


church of the first born, whose names are written in 
Heaven. 


Repecca PRIce. 
Seventh month, 1891. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1891. 


SUMMER SERVICES. 

Ir has become, shall we not say ? a necessity, for the 
masses of American people to avail themselves, dur- 
ing the beautiful summer season and late into the 
autumn, of frequent changes of residence that unset- 
tle to some extent their regular business habits on 
week days, but more particularly their attendance at 
their own places of worship on First-days. Suburban 
life in summer has of late brought country homes 
and city business in such close contact that it is the 
religious service for the family that becomes the 
most unsettled, and ofttimes is allowed to drop out, 
for the ease and rest of Sabbaths spent wholly at 
home with the family. This seems so good a thing 
that one is tempted to think it just the right thing, 
and a feeling is induced that brings a sense of free- 
dom from the responsibility of assembling for social 
Divine worship that may well claim our serious con- 
sideration. 


It is so easy to persuade one’s self that we are 


| equally devout at home—and we can be so—that we 


gradually lapse into carelessness regarding this mat- 
ter of publicly acknowledging our allegiance to God 
by assembling ourselves, even if it be but the “two 
This is not a 
healthy condition, and we suffer loss and our friends 
and neighbors lose, when we yield to it. 

We cannot, with all our boasted civilization and 
great intellectual achievements, get beyond the need 


or the three,” for religious worship. 


of the first great command, binding upon every 
created soul, to love God supremely. We may do 
this without public expression of it, yet we firmly 
believe a blessing rests upon the worshiper who, at 
stated times, manifests to others his allegiance ; in 
this way, too, he shows his love for his neighbor by 
thus going and giving encouragement to the perform- 
ing of this reasonable service. To “ praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” is the duty of each child 
of God, let the form of praise be what it may. 

If the absence is only occasional there is no posi- 
tive harm in not assembling, and impossibilities are 
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required of none, but when absence from home 
meetings is prolon.ed there is a gain to all in partici- 
pating with strangers in religious service. And how 
cheering it is in the small meeting in town or coun- 
try to have strangers to step in with us for the hour 
of worship. How it brightens the spirit and helps 
to strengthen the tie that always exists in greater or 
less degree between those of one household of faith ! 
If the city Friend finds himself near the country 
meeting on the Sabbath, or the week-day, let him not 
yield to the impulse to enjoy his pleasant surround- 
ings apart from the worshipers, but unite with them. 
And if by chance the city meeting is open, but 
sparsely attended, let none pass it by, for at such 
humble shrines there is often found the bread that 
nourishes unto eternal life. 

There is no place or season that we can lay our 
worship aside. “If religion means anything at all, 
it means a lifelong profession,a constant warfare 
against the powers of evil, a daily example of a godly 
life. Religion is life, and it finds its only adequate 
expression in conduct.” Often when we relax our 
feeling of responsibility and do as we please for a 
season, it does not bring the joy we desire. Some- 
times, by the thoughtless and critical, professors are 
brought under condemnation by conduct not wholly 
wrong, so that at all times and seasons and places let 
the watch be kept, that there need be no cause for 
reproach. This can all be done without gloom, with 
no loss of good times, only a more hallowed resting 
season, and a peace of mind that is the crown of atl. 


AN appeal is made in behalf of the Mercer Memorial 
House for Invalid Women, at Atlantic City, N. J. A card 
sent out a fortnight ago says that the institution “isdoinga 
larger and more eflicient work than ever before in helping 
invalid women its 
health and strength,” and adds: “ It is a house that be- 
to each happy, restful, helpful 
Each room and ward is now full, and there 


by beneficent ministrations to better 


comes inmate a home. 
are daily new 
applicants for admission, who will be accommodated as fast 
as rooms are vacated. Four thousand dollars more is re- 
quired for this season's work. Contributions will be 
gratefully received at any time, and can be sent to the 
house, Pacific and Ohio Avenues, Atlantic City, or to the 
Treasurer, Frank K. Hipple, 1340 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any of the Managers. 
11 to 12a. m., and 3 to6 p. m., every day except Sunday.” 

The acting president of the corporation of the House is 
Wm. S. Harvey, 146 N. Front St., Philadelphia; the secre- 
tary is Lilla S. Pechin, 243 S. 13th St. 
dress of the treasurer are given above. 


Visitors welcome from 


; the name and ad- 
The “ House ” is 
stated to be “ entirely unsectarian,’’ and has eighty inmates. 


WE call attention to the notice elsewhere printed of the 
arrangements for trains, etc., in connection with the at- 
tendance of Friends from Philadelphia at the Quarterly 
Meeting at Valley, on the 4th of next month. 


DAILY, hourly, loving, and giving 
In the poorest life makes heavenly living. 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 
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BIRTHS. 
FURMAN.—At Philadelphia, Pa., Seventh month 20th, 


1891, to Dr. Horace S. and Margaret S. Furman, a son, who 
is named Horace 8S. 


DEATHS. 

PENNOCK.—At Coatesville, Pa., on the 12th of Sixth 
month, 1891, Mary Pennock, formerly of London Grove, 
Chester county, Pa., in the 90th year of her age. 

She lived a long and useful life, in her later years sur- 
rounded by her three daughters, who ministered to her 
every want with such loving, tender care as no doubt pro- 
longed her life ; while 
voted in their love. 


her sons who lived near were de- 
She did not mingle, like many others, 
in the busy bustle of the world, but loving and beloved by 
all who knew her, she was ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to those who needed aid and sympathy in a substan- 
tial way ; not to receive praise of the world, but for the 
sake of doing good Though her form is laid 
away she still lives, and will live in the hearts of loved 
ones, and those whom she has helped in life's struggles will 
hold her memory sacred. L. W.B 

WARNER.—At Horsham, Pa., Seventh month 11th, 
1891, Rachel W., wife of Hughes Warner, in her 68th year ; 
a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

WARNER. 
Warner, in 


to others. 


On 


his 80th a consistent member of Deer 
Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting, Md 
In his death we have lost a valued member, for many 


the 9th 


year ; 


of Sixth month, 1891, Philip 


years an overseer, and, though rather frail of constitution, 
a regular attender. He was genial and social, ever enjoy- 
ing the society of his many friends. He bore his suffering 
with Christian patience, without a murmur, and 


breathed his last as one going to sleep. 


gently 


D. H. 
WOLCOTT.—At Eatontown, N. J., on the Ist of Sixth 
month, 1891, David F. Wolcott, in the 71st year of his age ; 
of Monthly 


ol 


a valued member Shrewsbury Meeting 
Friends 

Distinguished in early youth by all the qualities that 
ensure a noble manhood, this dear friend lived to illustrate 
it in no ordinary degree. Of clear intellect, of wise judg- 
ment, and good business ability, he was for many years an 
honored and successtul merchant in his native village, and 
notwithstanding the frictions incident to a life of public 
business, it may be said of him that he had no enemies. 
His kindness of heart was spontaneous, his moral recti- 
tude as natural as the air he breathed. 

He was of fine presence and delicacy of manner ; no un- 
recalled to disturb the poise 


of character that distinguished him from his fellows. For- 


gentle word or deed can be 


tunate in his domestic relations, the pleasant home and all 
its surroundings expressed the order, the neatness, and 
quiet simplicity which were a part of himself, and which 
pertained to all the happy household. A loving husband 
and parent, a kind neighbor, a useful citizen, a Christian 
gentleman, in the fullness of years and with the assuring 
words upon his lips, “ it is all right,” has passed on to his 
reward. 

Touched with a sense of great loss, it is helpful to re- 
member that so noble and marked an example of upright 
living, of genuine, modest worth, cannot fail in its influ- 
ence for good wherever his acquaintance extended. 

And while to the sorrowing household is left the bitter 
draught of loneliness and tears, it may not be unmingled 
with the consoling faith that 

“ Life is ever lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 29. 
EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1891. 
JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—He that will, let him take the water of 
life freely.—Rev. 22 : 17. 
Read John 4; 5-26. 

In our present study we turn from the consideration 
of the conversation between Jesus and the inquiring 
Pharisee, a ruler and teacher of his people, to the in- 
terview with the lowly Samaritan, one of the despised 
descendants of the mongrel population sent by the 
Assyrian conqueror to occupy the homes of the hap- 
less captives whom he carried away when he took 
possession of the land of Israel. They had intermar- 
ried with the Jews who were left in the land, and 
had a form of worship, with a temple and priesthood, 
similar to that of the Judean Jews, but there was no 
social or religious intercourse between them. 

The journey had been long and tiresome ; Jesus 
and his disciples were returning from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, which lay beyond and to the north of Sama- 
ria, and in the delightful valley in which Sychar 
(Shechem) is situated, by the side of the well of 
Jacob,—possibly in the very place where Abraham 
on his first migration to the ‘‘ Land of Promise” 
pitched his tent and built an altar,—the weary trav- 
eler stopped for rest and refreshment. Sending his 
companions into the city to purchase food, Jesus re- 
mained alone, and while waiting, the woman came to 
draw water. 

Jesus saith unto her, “ Give me to drink.” This re- 
quest was most unlooked for, and the woman showed 
great astonishment that he, whom she saw wasa Jew, 
should be willing to accept a drink from her, a 
despised Samaritan. 

If thou knewest the gift of God, etc. As we saw in 
his interview with Nicodemus, Jesus began at once 
his lesson of instruction. His own personality and 
the power conferred upon him to carry out the work 
he came to perform must be asserted; and to con- 
firm what he had said, he used the water as an illus- 
tration of the spiritual power when the soul had 
come under its influence. 

Sir, I perceive thou art a prophet. The people of Is- 
rael had always been accustomed to prophetic teach- 
ing. The very tendency of their religion was to 
lead the thoughtful to quiet contemplation and an 
introversion of spirit which was well calculated to 
develop a form of teaching and preaching that ulti- 
mately gave them prophets who could go forth among 
them with a “thus saith the Lord,” and command 
attention. 

The true worshipers, etc. Those who in sincerity of 
heart offer worship to God as the ever-living Father. 
This worship Jesus declared was not dependent upon 
any outward circumstance or ceremony, but must 
come from within,—must be the bowing down of the 
soul before God. 

God is a spirit, etc. In this Jesus discloses the great, 
the fundamental idea of all trueworship. It must be 
performed by the Spirit,—the inner consciousness 
must be brought into a condition in which it can ap- 
prehend and comprehend the relation of the spirit 
within man towards the Eternal, Invisible Spirit of 





the Father. In this condition the soul has nothing 
to conceal ; truth, and truth alone, must rule in every 
endeavor it may make to draw near to the Father. 


Jesus, in common with the people of his day, 
used, very frequently, figurative language to convey 
his ideas; even many of his most profound lessons 
have come down to usin parable and simile and fig- 
ures of speech. In the account of his talk at Jacob's 
well with the woman of Samaria, his comparison of 
the Divine Life to the water she came to draw from 
the well is most beautiful and instructive. How 
short-lived are material things, and how everlasting 
are those which belong to the spiritual life! We 
drink of water, and thirst again; but we drink of the 
“ water of life,” and shall never thirst. 

Jesus is no longer with us, but the same power 
which would give to the woman of Samaria the 
“ water of life’ is near to us, and if we ask of him he 
will give us that which shall be in us asa “ well of 
water, springing up into everlasting life.” 

As the weary traveler, in passing through desert 
places, is refreshed and strengthened and filled with 
new hope with pure water from the sparkling spring, 
so the weary soul revives with draughts from the 
fountain of Divine Life: and as it becomes in pos- 
session of this living water he shall be “as a tree 
planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and shall not see when the heat 
cometh, but her leaf shall be green ; and shall not be 
careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease 
from yielding fruit.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Our lesson discloses two fundamental truths con- 
cerning the Great Ruler of the universe,—that he “ is 
spirit,” an existence without an outward or visible 
personality, and that the worship offered him must 
be from or by the spirit of the worshiper. The 
Divine Omnipotence is thus an everywhere-present, 


| all-controlling Power, who reveals his will to the 


spirit of man, and gives to man the power and im- 
pulse to perform that will, but leaves him free to 
choose or to refuse the knowledge thus placed within 
his reach. 

And that the woman might believe what he had 
told her, Jesus verified his own far-seeing power, by 
setting before her the circumstances of her former 
life and her present course as opposed to the law of 
Moses. This may appear to us a small matter, 
scarcely worthy of consideration, but to her and to 
those to whom she communicated his words, it was 
all they needed to establish the claim of Jesus, to be 
the Christ who should come. 

And great emphasis may be laid upon this point 
as explaining the ready acceptance of Jesus by the 
people of Samaria, who, when they heard for them- 
selves, were convinced by his teaching, and by the 
inherent qualities of his divinely endowed personal- 
ity, his unswerving fidelity to the God of their 
fathers,—whom he declared to be the God and 
Father of all mankind ; and in their own words they 
could say to the woman: “ Now we believe, not be- 
cause of thy speaking: for we have heard for our- 





selves and know that this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world;” the “one who should come” to teach 
and to lead the people into a better understanding of 
God and of their duty to him. 

The other great truth concerning worship, is but a 
sequence of the first. Spirit must answer to Spirit, 
the divine in the human must respond to the Divine 
to whom it owes existence, as said the Apostle: “ For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being ;” the 
Godlike in man must answer to the God of the uni- 
verse. And this is true worship—worship that 
draws the soul of the worshiper into near companion- 
ship with God, and enables the humblest believer, in 
the measure of his attainment to say with the Be- 
loved Son, “ I and my Father are one.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, were in attend- 
ance at Schuylkill Meeting on the morning of the 
19th inst. This is a small meeting, with very few 
members, but these occasions always call together 
many from the neighborhood who are glad of the 
opportunity to mingle with Friends, when there are 
ministers present who will be likely to speak. 

The company was not as large as at some former 
meetings of the kind, but there was an attentive 
hearing of the word spoken, and a good social feeling 
pervaded the company at the close of the meeting. 

The same committee attended an appointed meet- 
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ing held in the venerable meeting-house, known as | 
Providence, in Montgomery county, within the limits 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, and not now used ex- | 


cept for appointed meetings. By three o’clock, the 
hour designated, the seats were nearly all occupied, 
with an attentive and appreciative audience, com- 
posed of persons representing various divisions of 
the Christian church. 
response to the invitation extended through the 
papers, and by Friends individually, and the clear 
and forcible presentation of Gospel truths as held by 
Friends, could not fail of finding a response in many 
who were present, who were ready to acknowledge 
unity and sympathy with the words spoken. The 
feeling of the committee at the close of the meeting 
was unitedly favorable to holding such meetings at 
intervals which might be arranged for hereafter be- 
tween Philadelphia and Abington Quarterly Meetings 


—On First-day afternoon, Seventh month 19, the 
Circular Meeting was held at East Branch, N. J.,under 
the care of a committee appointed by Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting. The day was all that could be de- 
sired, and the meeting-house was comfortably filled 
by an orderly and appreciative company, (the sexes 
being about equally divided), composed of people 
from different religious denominations. Some, know- 
ing nothing whatever of Friends’ principles, or their 
manner of worship, expressed themselves as being 
much pleased with Dr. Franklin T. Haines’s exposi- 
tion of them, which was given in his usual clear 
manner, being very charitable towards those of other 
religious persuasions. 

The next meeting is appointed for Eighth month 


It was a most encouraging | 





\ 
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16, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, being the third 
First-day in the month, and a desire is felt that some 
one of our ministering Friends will feel it a duty to 
attend this meeting. A way will be made, and their 
company appreciated by the committee. 

W. M. M. 


GRIFFITH M. COOPER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

RESPONDING to the suggestion in the article in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of last week, relating to 
Griffith M. Cooper, I may say that if rightly informed 
and if memory serves me correctly, he was a son of 
Captain James Cooper of the United States Navy, 
who was, I think, the first governor or commandant 
of the U. S. Naval Asylum, situated on Gray’s Ferry 
avenue, south of Bainbridge street, Philadelphia. 

I distinctly remember, when a child about six or 
seven years of age, that my father, then residing on 
the farm of Joseph Cruikshank, (formerly the resi- 
dence of one of the Pembertons), south side of South 
street, between 19th and 2lst streets, was engaged to 
farm the ground belonging to the Asylum, for the 
purpose of getting it in grass, for I can remember 
helping him carry sheaves of wheat to put in shock, 
and also helping him pick potatoes, on that ground. 

Captain James Cooper and his wife (who dressed 
as plainly as my mother, and I think was a Friend,) 
and my parents became quite neighborly and fre- 
quently visited, the old Captain often when at our 
house taking me on his knee and interesting me by 
relating accounts of voyages at sea. 

I think I can remember Griffith M. Cooper, and 
hearing him speak at Green St. meeting-house, dur- 
ing Yearly Meeting. My parents then informed me 
that he was the son of our old friend Captain James 
Cooper, of the Naval Asylum, who upon quitting ac- 
tive service in the navy retired to his old home near 
Woodbury, N. J. E. W. 

Philadelphia. 

[In looking up the biography of the naval officers 
named Cooper, we find James B. Cooper, who was 
born in Backs county, Pa., Third moath 6th, 1753, 
and died in Haddontield, N. J.,Second month 5th, 
1854. He served in the army of the Revolution, and 
in 1812 entered the navy, becoming a commander in 
1841. He had a son, Benjamin, born in New Jersey 
about 1793, died in Brooklyn, 1850, who was also an 
officer in the navy. If our correspondent is correct 
in the impression that Griffith M. Cooper was the 
son of the Captain James Cooper whom he names, it 
is probable that the above were the father and 
brother of Griffith —Eps.] 

x 

Eacu man can learn something from his neigh- 
bor; at least he can learn this—to have patience 
with his neighbor, to live and let live.—C. Kingsley. 


Let us take care that, by the glance being turned 
inward, or strained onward, or lost in vacant reverie, 
we do not miss our turn of service, and pass by those 
to whom we might have been sent on an errand 


straight from God.—Selected. 
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THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 


** Europe was never so entirely and terribly armed. 


him who sets fire to Europe now.”’—Moltk 


AND who the bravest of the brave ; 
The bravest hero ever born ? 
*Twas one who dared a felon’s grave, 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this ; when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but his word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene, and said : “ Put up thy sword ! ” 
Could but one king be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say ? 


“Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
Put up thy sword, put up thy sword. 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our valiant Lord, 
Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and stave 
And torch and stormy men of death 
Made clamor. Yet he spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
“ Put up thy sword into the sheath,” 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie. 
“Put up thy sword.” The time they came 
To bind and lead him forth to die, 
Behold this was his last command ! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer 
With red and reeking sword in hand! 
Ye dare do this as devils dare ! 
Ye liars, liars, great and small, 
Ye cowards, cowards, cowards, all! 


O God, but for one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen ! 
Yea, there would be an end of war 

If but one could be heard or seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry 

“Put up thy sword, put up thy sword, 
And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our valiant Lord; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath.” 


Oakland, California. 


-Joaquin Miller, in The Independent. 


PATIENT. 

I was not patient in that olden time 

When my unchastened heart began to long 
For bliss that lay beyond my reach; my prime 

Was wild, impulsive, passionate, and strong. 
I could not wait for happiness and love, 

Heaven sent, to come and nestle in my heart; 
I could not realize that time might prove 

That patient waiting would avail me best. 
“Let me be happy now,” my heart cried out, 
“In mine own way, and with my chosen lot; 
The future is too dark and full of doubt 

For me to tarry, and I trust it not. 
Take all my blessings, all I am to have, 

But give that glimpse of heaven before the 

grace.” 


Ah me! God heard my wayward, selfish cry, 
And, taking pity on my blinded heart, 

He bade the angel of stormy grief draw nigh, 
Who pierced my bosom in its tenderest part. 


Woe to 








I drank wrath’s wine-cup to the bitter lees, 
With strong amazement and a broken will, 
Then humbled, straightway fell upon my knees, 

And God doth know my heart is kneeling 
still ; 
I have grown patient, seeking not to choose 
Mine own blind lot, but take that God shall 
send, 
In which, if what I long for I should lose, 
I know the loss will work some blessed end,— 
Some better fate for mine and me than I 
Could ever compass underneath the sky. 


Selected. 


SUMMER. 


How sweet it is when summer's best 
Beneath broad-sheltering chestnut boughs 
At sultry noontide to take rest, 
While heedlessly the cattle browse. 


And hushed as children for to hear 
Some tale from olden fairy lore, 
To listen with unwearying ear 
To all we've often heard before. 


The heated hum of lagging bees, 

Now burrowed in the foxglove bells, 
The whispered secrets that the breeze 
Among the nodding grasses tells. 


The thrush that from some thicket sings 
Delicious songs; the blended rhyme 

From all the deep content of things 
That take their fill of summer time 


And so to listen on and on, 
Nor reckon how we've idly sat, 

Till through the branches shows, anon, 
The fitful flicker of the bat. 


And far around the misty gray 
Has died the golden light of noon— 
Then up and through the tumbled hay 
Wend homeward by the rising moon 


Anon. 


OUR RELATION TO ANIMALS. 
[From a sermon by Dr. George L. Walker, Hartford, Conn., 
printed by the Connecticut Society to Prevent Cruelty to 
Animals. | 
We think faithfulness to a friend’s memory a beau- 
tiful trait of human character. Read Wordsworth’s 
lines about the dog in the lone highland valley, that 
three months stood sentinel by his dead master’s side, 
and sympathize with the pathetic voice: 

“ How nourished there through such long time, 
He knows who gave that love sublime; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 

Above all human estimate.” 
Or go to Grey Friar’s churchyard in Edinburgh, and 
see the bronze monument erected by Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts to keep in mind the faithfulness of a lit- 
tle Scotch terrier, that for three years, summer and 
winter, till he died, made his home on the stone slab 
of his master’s grave, the friend he would never 
forget. 

We think kindliness to the infirm and aged a 
beautiful trait in human nature. 
The little dog who made me a wiser and I hope a 





better man for his eleven years’ companionship with 
me, was brought up with a much older and larger 
one, who, when my little friend was about a year 
old, fell sick, rheumatic, and appetiteless, as do many 
other old people. Whereupon the little dog consti- 
tuted himself nurse and comforter to his older com- 
panion; carried him food from his own supply; 
danced about him to cheer his spirits up ; and when 
he could induce him to eat, displayed tie liveliest 
indications of delight. What trained nurse could do 
much more ? 

Some wise philosophers have tried to run the 
line between the animal and the human families at 
the point of humor. An animal doesn’t laugh, it is 
said. Nonsense! Not as a man does, very likely. 
But a sense of humor is a distinctly recognizable 
trait in many animals and birds. The small member 
of my family to whom I have already twice referred 
as my teacher in other ways, would sometimes, when 
he felt in the mood for joking, run close behind, or 
even under my carriage, where I could not see him. 
Missing him, I would become anxious and call his 
name. No answer; no bounding forward to show 
himself, as generally. I would call louder. No an- 
swer. Finally, till I learned his trick, I would stop 
altogether. Then, clambering out of the vehicle to 
see if I could find him, out he would jump, doubled 
up with delight, and laughing with his whole body 
at having so successfully played a joke on me. 

Another significant token of the ignorant way in 
which our superior race, for the most part, looks 
upon these wonderful creatures with which we are 


aesociated, is to be seen in the language generally 
used concerning them,—language which ignores all 


their marvelous individuality of character. 
book on natural history. 
soand so. “The dogis” so and so. 
“The” dog! You might just as well say “The” 
man! “The” woman! I happen to have at one 
time or another owned nine horses; and nine more 
distinct individualities do not exist among my hu- 
man acquaintances than among those nine personal- 
ities of the eqine race. I have as positive and dis- 
tinct a conception of character when any of the 
names of those six agreeable, one mixed, and two 
wholly disagreeble [made so, however, in one of the 
two instances, at least, by mistreatment before com- 
ing into my acquaintance] come up to thought, as I 
have when I think of so many schoolmates of my 
boyhood days. 

I have been the possessor of the affections of two 
dogs, as unlike one another, though of the same 
nominal breed, as any two men. And when I think 
of the big heart and boundless, passionate love 
which one of those two creatures gave me,I count 
it one of the great mistakes, yea, sins, of my life that 
I allowed a friend of mine in a great city to take 
him to keep awhile, where he mourned for me, as I 
afterward learned, with constant and inconsolable 
sorrow, and was finally hopelessly lost, I doubt not 
in unavailing effort to find me again. I hope no one 
here will smile when I say, solemnly, that the pain 
of that poor heart has lain upon me for near twenty 
years a remorse and a burden. 


Open a 


“The” horse! 
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My friends, I do not think I need to say that I 
have not told these stories for the stories’ sake. I 
have told them to bring more clearly before us cer- 
tain great facts and principles belonging to this re- 
lationship of man to the other orders of existence 
by which he is surrounded, which seem to me im- 
portant to remember, and which have in them most 
practical instructions for us all. 

One of these facts is the dependence upon man 
for a large part of their positive happiness or their 
exemption from suffering, of a chief portion of the 
animal creation. These mysterious creatures of God’s 
providence encompass us on everyside. They are of 
varying capacities of mind and heart, and are in dif- 
ferent degrees of familiarity of association with us. 
Some are brought into very close relationship. Some 
cross our tracks only occasionally. The horse, the 
ox, the ass, the dog, the cat, the sheep, the goat, the 
camel, some kinds of fowls and birds, have been the 
almost immemorial associates of the human familv; 
have become part of our organized communitary life, 
and find their main welfare or misery, not in the 
primitive conditions of self-dependence characteris- 
tic of a state of ancestral wildness and exemption 
from human influence, but in the artificial conditions 
of dependency on the being into contact with whom 
they have been so closely brought. 


THE POWER OF HURTING OTHERS. 
PerHaps of all the powers that we possess, the one 
of which we are generally the least conscious is the 
power of hurting other people. We do not here re- 
fer to the rank and patent injustice which ruthlessly 
robs men of life, liberty, or possessions; but of the 
thousand petty pin-pricks which we so frequently in- 
flict upon one another, without any deliberate inten- 
tion of being unkind, and often without realizing at 
all what we are doing. Indeed, the power of helping 
and that of hurting are often both developed in the 
same person; and, while he is fully aware of the 
former, and gladly exercises it, he has no idea how 
actively the latter is engaged in exactly the contrary 
direction. Perhaps he is interested in works of 
benevolence. He likes to relieve poverty and suffer- 
ing, to promote education, to encourage merit, and 
he is generous with his money and his efforts in all 
these endeavors. Yet he is constantly hurting those 
whom he helps; wounding their independence, in- 
terfering with their privacy, roughly reproving their 
faults, and exacting from them an obedience and a 
gratitude which they do not feel disposed to give. 
That he is unaware of this does not prevent its sting, 
unfortunately ; and his really kind intentions gener- 
ally disinc!ine any one from enlightening him. 

The use that is made of authority is often of this 
nature. The fatherof a family loves his children, 
and would lay down his life forthem. He provides 
for them generously, educates them liberally, and is 
their support in every emergency. Yet in little 
things, without intending it, he is often cruel. He 
may be unnecessarily authoritative and peremptory, 
or he may forbid the natural amusements of youth, 
or give hasty reproofs and cutting sarcasms, or as- 
sume a coldness which pains and a dignity which re- 





pels them. Yet of all this he may be unconscious, 
and when he finds them growing up to fear and to 
shun him he is grieved and astonished. In asimilar 
way some of the most conscientious teachers estrange 
their pupils, and not a few employers alienate those 
who work for them, while in the meantime they feel 
quite sure that the fault of the enmity lies wholly on 
the other side. 

Then there is the petty tyranny of temper. The 
passion which is half insanity, the irritability which 
spurns control, the sulky disposition, the moody 
temperament are all sources of untold suffering to 
those who are inevitably exposed to them. Gener- 
ally they fall with heaviest weight on the household 
or on intimate companions, before whom no self- 
restraint ismaintained. Without any intention such 
persons are perpetually stinging and wounding their 
best friends, and destroying the peace and harmony 
of life. 

Some people see faults all too clearly and criticize 
all too freely. They never hesitate to reproach and 
censure, and that in no guarded or felicitous manner. 
A recent English writer gives an illustration of this, 
which is so extreme as to be ridiculous, and which 
does not even have the poor excuse of unconscious- 
ness. A man went to the editor of a high-class pub- 
lication with some strong introductions, and proposed 
to do some work forit. The editor asked him what 
department he proposed to take up. ‘“ Invective,” 
was the answer. “ Invective against whom or against 
what?” inquired M.le R. The contributor was not 
at all prepared to mention anything or anybody at 
the moment, but he was quite prepared to use his 
considerable power of invective in any direction. 

Others there are always ready to controvert what 
is said. They have an argument against every propo- 
sition, a reason against every suggestion. To be on the 
opposite side seems their chief desire, and to pull down 
what others construct is their chief aim. And others 
are simply rude and rough, impolite and ungracious, 
ali angles and no curves, possessing, in the words of 
another, “ a moral boniness, and sending, allegorically 
speaking, their arms and knees and elbows into their 
neighbors’ sides.” 

Ail these and many others are developing their 
power of hurting others by continual exercise. That 
they have no malicious intention, that they are un- 
conscious of their peculiarities, does not exonorate 
them. This ignorance, so far from being an excuse, 
is itself a fault. It comes largely from a thoughtless- 
ness which is far from innocent. 

“For evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 

It isa duty to think of and for others, in small 
things as well as great, to study their feelings, to cul- 
tivate sympathy, forbearance, good will, tenderness. 
We ought not to remain in ignorance where the hap- 
piness of those around us is concerned; we should 
acquaint ourselves with the means of adding to it, 
and with the habits which disturb it, and order our 
conduct accordingly. It is quite possible to cherish 
fine and keen perceptions of other people’s feelings, 
and thus to discover how we are affecting them by 
our conduct. The selfish sensitiveness which smarts 
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at every slight or unkindness to itself, and perhaps 
imagines many more, is often replaced by callous in- 
sensibility, when the feelings of others come to be 
considered. It is those who exact the most that 
usually give the least. Carlyle says: “In good breed- 
ing, which differs, if at all, from high breeding, only 
as it gracefully remembers the rights of others, rather 
than gracefully insists on its own rights, I discern no 
special connection with wealth or birth, but rather 
that it lies in human nature itself, and is due from 
all men to all men.” 

Let us, then, ever bear in mind that this power of 
hurting others is one which needs continual check. 
It is a weed that, left to itself, will grow rank and 
strong, disfiguring the character and poisoning the 
life. Let it be searched for and rooted out, leaving 
room for the growth of all the sweet and gracious in- 
stincts, the sympathy, the insight, and the love which 
at once elevate and purify, while they rejoice and 
bless all who come within their helpful influence.— 
Philad’a Ledger. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION. 
Revicious forms must change according to the 
changed condition of men. The higher conceptions 
of God which an advancing culture brings cannot be 
forced into the narrower expressions of a past life 
without endangering both the life and the thought. 
The new form will not lessen the value of the old, 
but enhance it. There isa body of Christian teach- 
ing since the time of the apostles which makes it 
possible for men to-day to have a clearer view. of God 
and his love, of his relation to his world and his chil- 
dren, than men had nineteen centuries ago, which 
makes it possible for us to understand in some re- 
spects the words of Christ and the words of Holy 
Writ better than those who wrote them. 

In no age have these additions to truth been more 
abundant than in ourown. Shall we try and force 
them into old forms? Shall we read into the sublime 
vision and poetic symbolism of the opening chapters 
of Genesis the precise literature of modern history ? 
Can we give the facts concerning free will in phrases 
borrowed from an age which attributes human 
thought and volition directly to a divine agency ? 
Shall we consider the new thought which cannot 
thus be readily expressed in older forms as a danger- 
ous foe, and treat it with uncompromising hostility ? 
You know not how often this course has heen tried, 
and what a favorite method it is still with many who 


| call themselves defenders of the faith. The result of 


this treatment is also painfully evident. Men have 
been forced by the contest to the extreme of bigotry, 
and to the extreme of unbelief. On both sides there 
has been unspeakable loss. Surely the time has 
come when men should understand that no fresh dis- 
covery of God’s thoughts can make less precious 
those already revealed. The new conditions into 
which men have been brought are additional oppor- 
tunities whereby humanity can come to the perfec- 
tion of its lifein God. Our duty is to see that they 
are faithfully improved, that the word which is ap- 
plicable to every age and to all men, shall be spoken 
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in the language which this age can best understand, 
and we may view with well-founded suspicion any 
presentation of doctrine which the enlightened con- 
science and reason condemn.. The Christian Church 


to-day in all its branches must be as careful to adapt . 


its rubric, its preaching, and its formulas to the 
changed condition of life and thought which now 
exist as the fathers whom we reverence were to 
adapt them to the conditions of their age. We must 
distinguish between the innovations which the 
steady progress of life demands, and those suggested 
by a mere craving for novelty, or by a selfish opposi- 
tion of rightful authority.— President Seelye’s (of Smith 
College) Baccalaureate Sermon, 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


A New York journal some time ago printed an inter- 


esting account of a playground for poor children, | 


opened in that city last year, and which it was pro- 
posed to keep in operation this summer. The arti- 
cle said : 

Prompted as has been the present movement by 
the admirable example of Boston, where there are 
nearly twenty such yards, two ladies in a private, 
quiet way, interested some of New York’s generous 
and wealthy people, and a small beginning was made 
this summer—small because it would be to some de- 
gree an experiment and it would not be wise to begin 
on too large a scale. On Fiftieth street, west of 
Eleventh avenue, a yard 50x100 feet, equal to two city 
lots, was obtained and fitted up. Several loads of 
sand were brought and heaped in one great pile, 
which the children quickly scattered over the entire 
place; two large swings and four small ones were 
hung; several see-saws were provided, as well as hor- 
izontal ladders and parallel bars. Besides these, small 
wheelbarrows were bought by the dozen, as well as 
small shovels and pails, wooden building blocks, 
quoits, drums, and flags. When thus equipped with 
everything to give the children a chance for happy, 
active play, the yard was opened early in July of this 
year, (1891). 

Had it not been pitiful it would have been amus- 
ing, the scene there on the first day. The day before 
a few children met in the street had been told that a 
playground would be ready there, and the ladies in 
charge expected to see about a hundred children; in- 
stead of that four or five hundred besieged the gate 
and swarmed in the street clamoring to be let in, 
Familiar to the point of weariness has become that 
cry: “Teacher, can I goin? Teacher, can I go in?” 

There was evidently need for the place, and the 
delight in it has never flagged ; rather the number of 
children has increased, if anything, averaging 300 
different ones a day ; but by dividing them into sets 
of little ones, big girls and big boys, all have a chance 
to come in their turn. Since the schools opened the 
yard is open only after school hours and on Satur- 
days for school-children, though the babies can come 
in every morning. During the summer two care- 
takers, or “ teachers,” as the children call them, had 
charge in the morning from 8 to 12, another looked 
after the big girls from 1 to 3, two more took the af- 
ternoon children, and the janitor had charge of the 





big boys from 6 till dark. Thus the good work went 
on from morning till night, if “ work” it can be 
called. What the teachers have to do is to settle the 
many little disputes that arise whenever children 
play together, see that all have their rights at the 
swings, the greatest delight, take care that none get 
hurt, and help those who are timid or do not know 
how to play, for it is pathetic to see that some of 
these children do not know what play is. Still their 
number is small, and a few turns in the swing or 
jumps from the ladder, will usually shake them out 
of their unnatural apathy. 

Contrary to expectation, there never has been any 
trouble with unruly boys, or disorder of any kind ; 
the few who have been sent out for using bad lan- 
guage, have gone meekly enough. The policy is to 
let the children play their own games in their own 
way, and interfere with them as little as possible, so 
long as they keep within the bounds of decency and 
fairness. Yet good results in manners and morals 
are looked for, as well as improved health, for, in 
spite of the large numbers, the teachers learn to know 
many of the children personally, and so exercise 
that influence which comes from daily contact with 
gentle manners and kindly sympathy. 

There are, of course, among so many children 
many touching cases, many lovable ones. One of 
the gayest and most active of the little boys is a little 
Portuguese of twelve years, who has lost one of his 
legs above the knee, yet he is always full of fun, 
swings vigorously standing on his one leg, and is 
feared by boys larger than himself when he is placed 
at the gate as monitor, a position he is very fond of. 
The typical street boy loses half his terrors for those 
who learn to know him as do the teachers of this 
yard. He becomes at once the purely human, with 
many faults, but with family ties and affections, often 
shown by his devotion to the baby in his arms, with 
innocent vanity in his singing or drum beating, and 
responding to an appeal to his sense of honor and 
responsibility as a “ big boy.” One such, about thir- 
teen, with his baby in a carriage, was looking through 
the fence at the fun inside, when a heartless little 
friend was heard to ask if, when the baby died, could 
he smash the carriage? (This can hardly bea rite 
customary on such occasions.) “ But I hope the baby 
won’t die,” said the affectionate little guardian, giv- 
ing his charge ahug. The immense families common 
among the poor are found here, and the amazement 
of the teachers at hearing of families of ten or thir- 
teen children is looked upon as very amusing. The 
children no longer living are always counted in; one 
dear little girl giving her family as “eight girls living, 
four boys dead.” 


Nort only strike while the iron is hot, but make it 
hot by striking.— Cromwell. 


HEREIN is Love’s secret, and the mystery of the 
communion of saints. Love redeemeth ; Love lift- 
eth up ; Love enlighteneth ; Love advanceth souls. 
Love dissolveth not, neither forgeteth ; for she is of 
the soul and hath everlasting remembrance.—4A. 
Kingsford. 











WasuineorTon, D. C., July 18. 

Tue temperature for the season, from January Ist to 
July 17th, continues in excess in the Northern States, 
Tennessee, and the Ohio Valley, and over the spring 
wheat region, notwithstanding the fact that the cur- 
rent month of July bas so far been cooler than any 
July since the establishment of the Weather Service. 
This seasonal excess is due to abnormally high tem- 
peratures that occurred before the opening of the 
growing season. 

The seasonal rainfall is largely in excess from 
Texas northward to the Dakotas, while generally 
throughout the principal corn-producing States the 
amount of rainfall for the season amounts to from 80 
to 90 per cent. of the normal, and there is apparently 
a sufficient amount of moisture in most localities to 
develop the corn crop, which is now most in need of 
warm, dry weather. 

New Jersey: Weather favorable to all growth, 
especially corn and vine truck ; wheat and rye all 
harvested ; oats improved ; rain needed for crops in 
northern portion. 

Pennsylvania : Au abundant wheat harvest housed 
in good condition ; a large hay crop of fine quality 
secured ; oats fairly good and ripening rapidly ; corn 
growing nicely; large yield of potatoes anticipated. 

Maryland: Local rain and wind storms caused 
some damage to crops ; wheat in shock beginning to 
sprout; potatoes promising ; oats poor; corn and to- 
bacco on heavy land doing well. 

Iowa: Weather favorable for haying and harvest- 
ing; corn backward, must have warmer weather to 
have average crop; spring grain being harvested in 
southern portion, with good yield; good hay crop, 
mostly secured. 

Indiana: Weather favorable for thrashing and 
haying, but corn needs rain and warmer weather; 
wheat thrashing of the best crop in years continues; 
hay is saved in fine condition. 

Michigan: Cool nights, unfavorable to rapid 
growth of corn ; wheat harvest progressing favorably, 
quantity and quality fair; more warm rains needed. 

Ohio: Conditions very favorable for crops; won- 


derful growth in past two weeks ; large yield of corn, | 
potatoes, and tobacco promised ; crops in fine condi- | 


tion. 

Nebraska: Rainfall deficient, except a fall of three 
inches in Kearney county ; good harvest weather ; 
rye and wheat practically secured in good condition 
in southeast section; corn growing rapidly. 

Minnesota: Weather favorable to all crops ; sun- 
shining weather has improved corn; harvesting pro- 
gressing favorably ; wheat and other grains promise 
well. 

Wisconsin: Weather too cold for corn ; harvest- 
ing of grain general; potatoes will yield above an 
average crop; rain needed. 

Missouri: Hay harvest well advanced and prom- 
ises a large crop of fine quality ; corn needs rain in 
southeast portion of State, but is doing well elsewhere. 

Oregon: Weather beneficial to crops ; wheat har- 
vesting progressing, and yield heavier than antici- 
pated. Oregon and Washington will export about 


| the instincts of imitation. 





13,000,000 bushels of wheat. Hops doing fairly well - 
oats, barley, and rye are above the average. 

New York: Harvesting of wheat, rye, and barley 
well advanced ; oats, corn, and potatoes growing 
finely ; tobacco generally excellent ; fruits, excepting 
apples, abundant; all crops’ in southeastern section 
of State injured by drouth. 

California: Grain harvesting nearly completed in 
northern California and yield average, quality excel- 
lent ; fruit abundant and large quantities are being 
shipped East; grasshoppers are damaging various 
portions of the State. Weather favorable for all crops 
in southern California. Corn, peaches, and grapes 
promise a large yield. 

Kansas: Excessive rains in Kaw, Neosho, Arkan- 
sas and Solomon valleys. Conditions generally fa- 
vorable. Wheat harvest finished in east and nearly 
finished in west portion of State. Oat harvest pro- 
gressing east and commencing west. Flax harvest 
begun in southern portion. 

S. Dakota: Wheat ripening; other grains being 
harvested. Growth of corn retarded by cool weather. 
Rain needed in some localities for late crops. 

Illinois: Wheat and oat harvest nearly completed. 
Pastures need rain. Corn in good condition, but its 
growth has been retarded somewhat by continued 
cool weather. 


MODERN TEACHING. 
In her book,“A Study of Child Nature,” reviewed 
in a recent issue of this journal, Elizabeth Harrison 
tells the following story in connection with a talk on 
It was playtime in the 
kindergarten of which the story is related, and the 
game selected was the Siege of Troy. The children 


| found little difficulty in selecting their parts, one 


choosing Achilles, another Diomed, a third Ajax, 
with a “dear little, fair-haired girl of four” for 
Helen. “ But who will be Prince Paris? ” the teacher 
asked. This question was followed by a dead silence, 
broken at last by one small urchin who expressed 
the sentiment of the school by saying, “ Why, no- 


| body wants to be him,—he was a bad, selfish man.” 


Upon this the teacher decided that the part of Paris 
would have to be taken by the tongs; and from that 
time on, when this particular game was selected, 
“the royal Helen was gravely led into the walled 
city, with the tongs keeping step at her side, as a fit 
representative of the inner ugliness of weak and 
profligate young princes.” The story serves, says 
Unity, (Chicago), well to illustrate the intelligent and 
conscientious spirit which enters into the work of 
modern teaching, and promises so much for it in the 


| future — Unity. 


HE lives who lives to God algne 
And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than God is none, 
W hence life can be supplied. 
~—Cowper. 


WE should deal with each other as God deals 
with us. 
Dwelt no power divine witbin us, 


How could God's divineness win us ? — Goethe. 





